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identical [?] with that of American and English 
Quakers. They believe in raising large families. 
A family of twelve children is considered a small 
one. As a people they are all well educated. 
For generations they have been farmers and are 
considered expert agriculturists. In Los Angeles 
they will pursue fruit culture and general farming. 

“Another band will arrive next week, and go at 
once to California. The exodus in detachments of 
about 300 will keep on during the coming year 
each week.” 

William Allen as companion to Stephen 
Grellet in his journey to Russia in 1819, writes 
under date of Sixth Month 9th: 

“In the afternoon we had an important confer- 
ence with the Malakans, improperly called the 
Duhobortsi.” And Stephen Grellet says: “They 
pointed out to us the great distinction there is 
between them and the Duhobortzi. The latter deny 
the authority of the Scriptures; they deny the Di- 
vinity of our Lord Jesus Christ; the offering up of 
himself a sacrifice for sin on Calvary, and salva- 
tion by faith in him.” [We understand that our 
friends who have visited the Canadian Doukhobors 
would give a clearer report of the soundness of 
some or many of them in evangelical faith.) But 
Wm. Allen proceeds to say of the Malakans: “ They 
believe in the Holy Scriptures and in the divinity 
of our Lord and Saviour as fully as we do our- 
selves; they also believe in the influence of the 
Holy Spirit, and that saving grace is universal, 
and not withheld from any, that it leads to all 
that is good, and, as we yield to it, assists us to 
avoid all that is evil. They believe that the only 
true baptism is that of Christ with the Spirit, and 
reject water baptism as unnecessary; they believe 
that spiritual baptism only produces regeneration; 
they consider that the communion with Christ is 
wholly spiritual, and make use of no outward cere- 
mony. Inconversing upon this subject, they were 
evidently effected at finding that our sentiments 
so exactly coincided with theirs. But few resid- 
ing here were born in their society, they were con- 
vinced by reading the Scriptures, and by what 
they felt in their own minds; this, of course, en- 
deared them still more to us, and was a precious and 
confirming evidence of those truths which we be- 
lieve. These poor people had never heard of such 
a Society as ours, and yet, by attending to the in- 
fluence of the Divine Spirit, were in great measure 
brought to support the same testimonies in the 
midst of the darkness that surrounded them. They 
have suffered nobly for the Truth.” 

A document sent to William Allen in the year 
1830, gave the following information: “ Between 
the German colonies of Mennonites and the Nogay 
Tartars, lies the county of the Malakans, a sect 
so named on account of their non-observance of 


fasts, and their use of milk diet on week-days. 
The Malakans also call themselves ‘true spiritual 
Christians.’ 

“In 1825 their number consisted of about eight 
hundred; now it is increased. They have suffered 
persecution in consequence of their separation from 
the Greek Church, and many particularly the Cos- 
sacks, languished for a long time in prison; they, 
however, firmly maintained their ground, and could 
not be compelled to give up those opinions which 
they had formed in consequence of reading and 
searching the Bible, with the contents of which 
they were very well acquainted. They prefer the 
Holy Scriptures to all other writings, considering 
them as the rule of their faith, and as containing 
the revealed will of God to man. Though not 
rich, they have paid as many as seventy roubles 
for a copy of the sacred volume. They acknowl- 
edge Christ as God manifest in the flesh, who died 
on the cross for the sins of the world. Like the 
Duhobortzi, they give an entirely spiritual sig- 
nification to baptism and the supper, which are 
not kept by them in external signs and symbols. 
They reject pictures or images, and the adoration 
of saints, in their worship, as well as other cere- 
monies of the Greek Church. They generally lead 
a good moral life, and there are among them 
many seeking souls who love God, and are search- 
ing after truth.” 

Stephen Grellet, in writing of the Malakans,— 
who, he says, call themselves “Spiritual Christians” 
—relates: “We were soon all gathered into solemn, 
silent waiting, and prostration of soul before the 
Lord: this is the manner in which these people 
meet together for Divine worship, in silence, which 
is not uninterrupted, unless some one present ap- 
prehends, under the sensible influences of the Di- 
vine Spirit, that he is required to speak as a min- 
ister among them, or to offer vocal prayer. The 
meeting was a solemn season.” 

Stephen Grellet’s account of their doctrines is 
substantially the same as William Allen’s : “ Re- 
specting war, however, their views are not entirely 
clear, and yet many among us may learn from 
them; they said, ‘War is a subject that we have 
not yet been able fully to understand, so as to 
reconcile Scripture with Scripture; we are com- 
manded to obey our rulers, magistrates, &c., for 
conscience’s sake ; and again we are enjoined to 
love our enemies, not to avenge ourselves, to render 
good for evil; therefore we cannot see fully how 
we can refuse obedience to the laws that require 
our young people to join the army; but in all mat- 
ters respecting ourselves, we endeavor to act faith- 
fully as the Gospel requires; we never have any 
law-suits; for if anybody smites us on the one 
cheek, we turn to him the other, etc. . . . Though 
several of our young men have been taken to the 
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More Russian “Quakers.” 

We could comfortably pardon the public 
press for not knowing what Quakers are, 
when so many who now bear the name are in 
similar uncertainty. 

The Molokany sect called ‘‘Russian Quak- 
es,”’ is said to have been expelled from Russia 
more than ten years ago. ‘‘They believe it 
sinful to fight, and refuse to take up arms.’”’ 
If they are, and continue in the faith, of the 
Malakans, whom Stephen Grellet and William 
Allen visited in 1819, they have decidedly more 
views which coincide with those of the Friends 
than the Doukhobors have. But at present 
we cannot give place to the statement that 
“their religion is identical with that of the 
American and English Quakers,’’ except to 
hold it in reserve till happily proven. 

But to proceed to the information already 
circulated: 

“The first instalment of two hundred thousand 
Russian Quakers who are coming to this country, 
according to P. A. Deamens, an ex-captain of the 
Russian Imperial guard, to form a permanent 
colony near Los Angeles, have left Ellis Island 
for the Pacific coast. They were seventy-two in 
tumber. The party arrived here on the Blucher. 
P.A.Deamens met them, and convinced the Ellis 
island officials that they would make good colonists. 
Deamens is a Molokany and was banished from 
Russia. He came here and settled in Los Angeles. 

“The immigrants were well supplied with money, 
one family having $1,875, which they explained 
was only for traveling expenses. The entire party 
had nearly $10,000. They were dressed-in the 
picturesque peasant costume peculiar to the sect. 

“Owing to their wealth and numbers the Russian 
Government did not dare to send the Quakers to 
Siberia, but banished them to the other side of the 
Caucasian Mountains, near Persia. Here they 
formed a colony near the city of Kars, where 
they prospered and grew in numbers. At present 
p ‘vere are more than 200,000 of the sect. All will 
Ultimately come to America. Their religion is 
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‘a9 before the view of the voung and middle- 
the parable of the talents, and to utter 

a note of warning, lest any should fall perhaps 
igsensibly into the state of the servant, who 
digged in the earth and hid his Lord’s money, 
that we may thus wrap ourselves up ina state 
of cold morality, and yet be really barren of 

d ””? 


love to God. 

Ninth Month, 20th, 1874—‘‘ About the open- 
ing of the last Spring I felt my mind sensibly 
drawn, a8 1 was riding between Haddonfield 
and Camden, into a concern for the spread of 
the Gospel among the people of Philadelphia, 
with such force, and an apprehension that the 
time was near at hand for me to engage in 
some labor there, that I have ever since been 
deeply solicitous to be instructed by the Shep- 
herd concerning my duty in so weighty a sub- 
ject. I have for years, at times, had my feel- 
ings much engaged, in gospel love, towards 
the great mass of humanity in that city, as | 
have mingled among them in my business avo- 
cations, and walks to and fro. 

| opened the subject in the Monthly Meeting 
this month, when Friends quite cordially ex- 

d their unity with it and gave me a 
minute to that effect. My feelings are chiefly 
turned toward the business men, with a pros- 
pect of endeavoring to get them together in 
halls and meeting-places, in different parts of 
the city. To-day in our meeting, after much 
conflict of soul during the morning, from a 
dread of the prospect before me, I was merci- 
fully favored to get into a sweet calm, in which 
a blessed assurance was afforded me, that the 
arm of the Lord would be underneath to sus- 
tain me, and that the Saviour’s grace would 
be sufficient for me.”’ 

Tenth Month, 6th, 1874—‘‘I held the first 
meeting with Conveyancers, some thirty-five 
or forty came. The occasion was a relieving 
one to me, several of those present greeted 
me very cordially after the meeting, and ex- 
pressed their satisfaction with the opportunity. 
One young man in particular, who had been a 
professor of religion, seemed to be comforted 
that an open confession of Christ, and our 
obligations to Him, should have been thus 
made among a body of business men, and by 
one of their number. 

A meeting was also held First-day evening, 
the 27th ult., at the Meeting-House at Fourth 
and Arch Streets. There were about seven 
hundred persons estimated to be present, their 
conduct was quiet and orderly. On the 4th 
of Tenth Month, another meeting was called, 
at Friends’ new Meeting House, in West 
Philadelphia. This was the first meeting ever 
held in that house, which was built this year. 

There were some two hundred and fifty per- 
sons present,more than could be seated. Tracts 
Were circulated among the people at the close 
of the meeting, explaining Friends’ views.” 

Tenth Month, 18th, 1874—‘‘ Yesterday I had 
areligious meeting with the hands in Bromley’s 
Carpet Factory. James Bromley made way for 
the opportunity with much heartiness, having 
the mill stopped at 2 P. M., ahalf hour earlier 
than usual, and the people gathered in the 
tales-room, comfortably seated on rolls of 
carpet. There were about two hundred present 
men, girls and boys. To-day I held another 
meeting in the Hall of a building in the Nine- 
teenth Ward, there were probably one hundred 
and fifty persons present. 





Eleventh Month, 30th, 1874—‘‘Since the 
last entry in this book I have had an appointed 
meeting with the inhabitants of Germantown, 
in Friends’ Meeting House on First-day after- 
noon. The occasion was satisfactory and the 
house well filled. I have also attended three 
religious meetings at the Philadelphia Alms- 
house, among the poor and afflicted ones.’’ 
First Month 21st, 1875.—‘‘ 1 had an oppor- 
tunity with the inmates of the House of Correc- 
tion since last entry; and gave up the Minute 
for public Meetings in Philadelphia, at our last 
Monthly Meeting. A sweet sense of quiet 
peace attended the winding up of this service.” 
(To be continued.) 


For “THE FRIEND.” 


The Dictum of a Doctor and Declaration of a 
Governor on Worldly Pastimes. 


There appeared several months ago in the 
school paper of an educational institution hav- 
ing an attendance of rather more than one 
thousand pupils of both sexes, a short article 
entitled ‘‘ Judge ——’s Habits.’’ Reference 
was made therein to the judge’s habit of early 
rising. The explanation was given, that, early 
in his professional career, he had found him- 
self at night not resting well, ‘‘ dreaming over 
the cases he had tried during the preceding 
day,” and that, upon consulting a doctor, the 
latter had ddvised his patient to drop all work 
in the evening, to go out with his wife, ‘‘ at- 
tend the theatre, play cards or go to parties, 
but forget the law.’’ 
This statement, simply recounting the doc- 
tor’s advice, does not say that it was followed 
in manner and form given. Indeed, knowing 
of Judge ——’s interest in the young people, 
in directing their minds to the lessons of Scrip- 
ture, I cannot believe that he, in turn, would 
advise them to turn their minds toward the 
theatre and card-playing. As‘to parties, if 
these included the dance, they would be at- 
tended with the same elements of moral dan- 
ger as the others just named—with the peril 
of the punch bowl very likely added thereto. 
Hence, whatever the doctor might advise, 
the theatre, the card party and the dance 
could never give quiet to one who sought the 
Lord’s favor and salvation, but, on the con- 
trary, unrest and anguish of spirit would fol- 
low sooner or later. It is only the ‘‘ Physician 
of Value”’ who can give us satisfying peace. 
Pursuing His heavenly counsel we are ready 
to say with the Psalmist—‘‘ Give me under- 
standing and | shall keep thy law: yea, I shall 
observe it with my whole heart.’’ Such ought 
to be, and I prefer to believe that it is, the 
real attitude of soul of that able man of the 
law who has just been quoted. 
It was safe counsel such as that contained 
in the above Scripture sentence, that made Sir 
Matthew Hale the great and shining light of 
the English judiciary that he came to be. In 
his younger days, after leaving Oxford Uni- 
versity, he had been guilty of the folly of fol- 
lowing a company of stage-players, and giving 
way to a good deal of dissipation. Mercifully 
saved from further pursuing this line of life, 
he turned aside from gay and foolish company, 
and entered upon an honorable and godly ca- 
reer. A happy change that, from dissipation 
to well-doing as in the Lord’s sight. A change 
in our way of living may often be found highly 
desirable for our health’s sake—of mind and 





body, but we have the best of reasons to be- 
ware of that kind of relief which is found in 
the theatre, the card-table and the dance! 
When John H. Mickey was elected governor 
of Nebraska in 1902, he refused to allow an 
inaugural ball to be given ‘‘ in his honor,’’ 
because an entertainment of that light and 
sensuous character was contrary to his relig- 
ious principles. Afterward, at a meeting of 
Methodists in Chicago, about five hundred 
being present, he said, in part: ‘‘ If we ne- 
glect to teach our children the word of God, 
if we set them a bad example in wicked things, 
like balls, and cards and theatres, we will have 
to meet those things on the day of judgment. 
‘ My sympathy goes out to those poor 
women whose husbands do not belong to any 
church, and who have the responsibility all on 
themselves. We men must wake up and help 
them. All my life I have taught my children 
that it is wrong to dance and play cards and 
go to theatres. How could I then, when I be- 
came governor of Nebraska, and they wanted 
to give an inaugural ball, go back on those 
principles which | had taught my children, and 
over which | had prayed with them many a 
night? ’’ 
This Puritan declaration, it is pleasant to 
add, did not defeat the re-election of J. H. 
Mickey to the governorship in the autumn of 
last year. Whether it may have favored or 
disfavored him in the general view of his con- 
stituents, his position was safe and sound be- 
yond cavil; it was of and for the truth. Said 
One higher than any State executive or court 
judge of this world,—‘‘ To this end was I born, 
and for this cause came | into the world, that 
I should bear witness unto the truth.’’ 
JosiAH W. LEEDs. 


WE seldom realize from how many sources 
comes the power to live our daily lives—the 
fresh courage the hopefulness, the new view, 
the awakened ambition that make our days 
really alive. We arise to our morning task 
listless and dispirited. Old promises seem to 
have lost their hold, old duties look thread- 
bare and uninteresting, our skies are gray, and 
we have no heart to put into anything. Then, in 
at the window floats a bird-song as jubilant as 
if the little throat were bursting with joy; the 
postman brings a letter full of loving mes- 
sages from a friend afar; or a neighbor runs 
in with brigbt words of thanks for favors ren- 
dered. Straightway our mood has changed; we 
are ready for work again in Gud’s good world. 
The countless influences that revive and cheer 
are as if his voice had called as of old: ‘‘Come 
from the four winds, O breath, and breathe 
upon these slain, that they may live.” 

There is another side to this thought: All 
round us are the slain ones, gone down in the 
battle, and it mav be our breath that is needed 
to put life into them again—our words of 
hope and cheer. Wherever one within our 
reach can be helped or strengthened we may 
be very sure it is God’s call to us: ‘‘Come, O 
breath.’’—Forward. 


**CHRIST’S cross is the sweetest burden that 
I ever bore,”’ said the holy Rutherford: “ it is 
such a burden as wings are to a bird, or sails 
to a ship, to carry me forward to my harbor.” 


—_—_—__——— 


WE should not bear malice in memory or in 
speech. 
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TEMPERANCE. Many thousands of requests have been sent 

The matter under this heading is furnished | ut urging that all who desire the passage 
to THE FRIEND on behalf of the ‘“Temperance | Of the bill shall aid by writing personal letters 
Association of Friends of Philadelphia,’ by | to representatives and by signing and circu- 
Benjamin F. Whitson, 401 Chestnut St., Phila. ie the formal ‘‘petitions ’’ prepared for 

7 pe) e purpose. 

‘*New occasions teach new duties. The bill, if passed, will not annul any ex- 
isting statutes. It will merely open the way 
for communities to eliminate the saloon in 
any given district when a majority of the 
voters so express themselves. Whatever action 
the reader may feel called upon to perform in 
this matter should be done at once. 
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no saloon; 29 have saloons at one 
each; 15 at 2 places in each, and 12 at more 
than 2 places. 

Louisiana.—Local option by towns, 
and parishes. Nine-tenths of the area of thy 
State is without saloons. 

Maine.— Under constitutional prohi 
Less violation of law since 1901. Illicit yegg. 
ing confined to a few cities. 

Maryland.— Some dry territory in 
county. Eight counties have no saloons. 

Massachusetts. — Majority of cities agg 
towns are without saloons, including Cam. 
bridge, with population, 100,000. 

Mississippi.— Local option; 63 out of % 
counties have no saloons. 

Nebraska. — Two-fifths of the cities ang 
towns are dry. The Governor a trustee of 
the Anti-Saloon League. 

New Hampshire. — Increasing number of 
towns voting dry. 

. New Jersey. — Under a modified form of 
local option. A small percentage of towns dry, 

New York. About one-third of the towns 
of the State have no saloon. Increasing de 
mand for locai option. 

North Carolina.—Large portion of the State 
has nosaloon. Several cities have voted dry 
this year, 1904, 

North Dakota.—Largely under prohibition, 

Ohio.—Four-sevenths of the towns and nine- 
fourteenths of the townships without saloons, 
beside many residence districts in cities. 

Oregon.—Adopted local option, 1904. Ab 
ready 8 counties and 75 other precincts have 
voted dry. 

Pennsylvania. —Under high license. League 
working for local option. Very little dry 
territory at present. 

Rhode Island.—Fifteen out of twenty-three 
towns are dry. 

South Carolina.— Under Dispensary system. 
Results not encouraging to cause of temper 
ance. 

Tennessee.—Eighty-four counties have no 
saloon. Remaining counties partly dry. 

Texas.—One hundred and thirty-three coun 
ties entirely dry; 15 others under prohibition; 
52 partly dry; 43 wet. 

Vermont.—Under local option. In 198 
the license majority was 5,000. In 1904 the 
no-license majority was 7000. 

Virginia. — Saloons practically prohibited 
by law in territory without police protection. 
Also some dry towns. 

Washington.— Governor who vetoed local 
option bill in 1902 was defeated for renom- 
ination by his party in 1904. 

West Va.—Under local option. Two-thirds 
of the State is without saloons. 







































Then to side with Truth is noble when we share 
her wretched crust, 

Ere her cause bring fame and profit, and ’tis pros- 
perous to be just; 

Then itis the brave man chooses, while the coward 
stands aside, 

Doubting in his abject spirit, till his Lord is cruci- 
fied. —Lowell. 


























I am impressed with the large part sus- 
tained by the liquor traffic in recruiting the 
poor-house, the insane hospital, the jail and 
the penitentiary. The saloon has not hesi- 
tated, however, to inject itself with increas- 
ing aggressiveness into political affairs, and 
the growing participation of the saloon and 
the evident results of this activity in pri- 
maries and elections is a feature of our politics 
which challenges attention.—Governor Win- 
field T. Durbin, of Indiana. 












Within fifty years the temperance move- 
ment has radically changed its character. 
Then it was looked upon as almost entirely 
religious, and the aim was to secure signa- 
tures to total abstinence pledges. To-day it 
is largely treated in its social and political 
aspects. The regulation of the traffic in in- 
toxicants has become the outstanding feature 
of the movement. While the total amount 
of liquor consumed in this country has in- 
creased, yet the habit of social drinking has 
decreased, and the number of total abstainers 
appears to have grown larger.—Editorial in 
Philadelphia Press. 

















CANTEEN QUESTION. — Before the Senate 
Committee on Military Affairs, First Month 
19th, Josephine Kelton, widow of the late Ad- 
jutant General J. C. Kelton, presented a peti- 
tion signed by three hundred women in favor 
of the re-establishment of the beer canteen. 
The signers are members of the Woman’s 
Army and Navy League. Josephine Kelton 
made a vigorous plea for the resumption of 
the sale of beer in the canteen. Chairman 
Hull remarked after she had concluded that 
there would be no legislation on that subject 
at this session. 










George Warren, chaplain of the Missouri 
penitentiary, says that out of 2,279 convicts 
in the prison at the time he made an inves- 
tigation, 85 per cent. of the entire number 
came there directly through the influence of 
liquor, and that 5 per cent. of the remainder 
came there indirectly from the same cause. 
That is, 2,000 of the convicts in the Missouri 
penitentiary is the result of the licensed liquor 
traffic in that State.—St. Louis Christian Ad- 
vocate. 


































THE BATTLE WITH THE SALOON.— The fol- 
lowing is believed to be a reliable summary 
of the status of temperance legislation in most 
of the States at the present time: 

Alabama.—Large majority of counties “dry,” 
and the laws generally enforced. 

Arizuna.—Local Option by towns. Several 
towns have abolished saloons already. 

Arkansas.—About three-fourths the counties 
‘‘dry’’ and portions of the remaining territory 
also ‘‘dry.’’ 

California.—Fourteen counties have right 
of local option and have more or less com- 
pletely banished the saloon. 

Connecticut. — Towns dry, 93; wet, 75. 
State police to enforce liquor laws. 

District of Columbia.—Anti-Saloon League 
has reduced licenses from 1,100 to 639. 

Florida.—Under local option. Most of the 
counties have voted out the saloon. 

Georgia.—Under local option; 115 counties 
out of 137 are dry, and only 33 cities and 
towns have saloons. 

Illinois. —Has local option for small units 
of territory. Many towns dry. 

Indiana.—About 60 per cent. of the terri- 
tory has no saloons; 190 townships have voted 
dry since Sixth Month, 1902. 

Iowa. — Under statutory prohibition, but 
under the working of a recent law a saloon 
may be allowed under certain conditions. Most 
of the State dry. 

Kansas.—Under statutory prohibition. In 
only five counties out of 105 is the law ignored. 
Kentucky. —Under local option; 63 counties 
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Of the 22,152 persons arrested in New 
York for disorderly conduct 18,770 admitted 
being intoxicated. 














In Denmark there is a law that all drunken 
persons shall be taken to their homes in car- 
riages provided at the expense of the saloon- 
keeper who sold them the last drink. 











A resolution barring membership to all 
saloon-keepers, owners of saloons, or bar- 
keepers was adopted at the convention of the 
United Mine Workers at Indianapolis First 
Month 20th, 1905. 
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Saloons in the United States have been in- 
strumental in destroying more human life in 
the last five years than hundreds of thousands 
of men did during the four years of civil war. 
—Secretary Windom. 




















A society in England has started a school 
for native children in West Africa. One day 
in that school a little girl struck her school 
mate. The teacher found it out, and asked the 
child who was struck “Did you strike her back 
again?” 

**No, ma’am,”’ said the child. 

‘*What did you do?’’ asked the teacher. 

**T left her to God,’’ said she. 

A beautiful and most efficient way to settle 
all difficulties and prevent all fights among 
children and among men. We shall never be 
struck by others when they know that we will 
not return the blow, but ‘‘leave them to God. 










There is not a drunkard in the land but in- 
tended to be a temperate man. 













LocaL OpTionN.—The effort to secure the 
passage of a Local Option law by the Legisla- 
ture of Pennsylvania is being pressed as ear- 
nestly and as wisely as the advocates of the 
measure are enabled to proceed. Political 
leaders of the State have promised that the 
political machinery of the State shall not be 
used in an effort to thwart the measure. 
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claims only 6,800 faithful Catholics on the 
island. Some of that faith will even admit 
that it is a good time for Protestants to 
spread their views. 

(To be continued.) 


For “ THE FRIEND.” 
To Young Friends. 


Having visited several of the subordinate 
meetings of Philadelphia Yearly Meeting, | 
have taken special notice of young Friends 
with feelings of much interest and sympathy; 
and it has been my earnest desire that we 
may grow up young men and young women, 
prepared to take the places of those who have 
finished their work here below, and gained an 
entrance into eternal rest. It is our Christian 
duty, I believe, so to live that we will be fit 
subjects to fill their places. Many have gone, 
and doubtless many more who are now “ bear- 
ing the burden and heat of the day’’ will 
soon follow. And someone must take one of 
their places if our Society is still to exist. 

So let us, dear young Friends, prepare our- 
selves, not in any outward school, as some 
belonging to our beloved Society are doing, 
but let us learn in the school of Christ. May 
we earnestly seek to have our hearts washed 
in his precious blood, making us pure and 
clean; let there be nothing lurking deep down 
in our souls, that will binder our progress in 
his blessed work. 

May our “lights so shine before men, that 
they may see our good works, and glorify our 
Father which is in heaven.” 

We can do nothing of ourselves, but let us 
look unto our Good Shepherd for help and 
counsel, that we may know just what he 
would have us do, for we each have a work to 
do, a duty to perform, if peace is ours at the 
end. 

If we are filled with the love of God, and 
are truly his children, ready to do anything 
He would have us do and leave undone that 
which would grieve Him, then we shall be pre- 
pared to take the places of the older Friends, 
and we shall “grow in grace and in the 
knowledge of our Lord and Saviour Jesus 
Christ.” 

First Month 16th, 1905. 


PERSONAL INFLUENCE.—On a cold winter 
evening, said T. L. Cuyler, recently, I made 
my first call on a rich merchant in New York. 
As I left the door, and the piercing gale swept 
in, I said: 

** What an awful night for the poor! ’’ 

He went back, and bringing to me a roll of 
bank bills, he said: 

** Please hand these for me to the poorest 
people you know.” 

After a few days I wrote him the graceful 
thanks of the poor whom his bounty had re- 
lieved, and added: 

“ How is it that a man so kind to his fellow 
creatures has always been so unkind to his 
Saviour as to refuse Him his heart? ’”’ 

The sentence touched him to the core. He 
sent for me to come and talk to him. He 
has been a most useful Christian ever since. 
But he told me | was the first person who had 
talked to him about his soul in twenty years. 
One hour of work did more for that man than 
the pulpit effort of a lifetime. 


CHRIST THE WORD. 


The outward word is good and true, 
But inward power alone makes new. 
Not even Christ does cleanse from sin, 
Unless His work is wrought within. 


Christ in the heart, if absent there, 
Thou canst not find Him anywhere. 

Christ in the heart, O friends begin, 
To build the throne of Christ within. 


And know from this that He is thine, 
And that thy life is made divine. 
When holy love shall have control, 
And rule supremely in thy soul. 


—From an Old Paper. 


For “THE FRIEND.” 


The Indian Committee of Philadelphia Yearly 
Meeting. 
(Continued from page 255) 

In the Sixth Month, 1849, Solomon and 
Susan Lukens, members of London Grove 
Monthly Meeting, Chester County, Pa., offered 
their services to the Committee, which were 
accepted. Saran Kastlack a member of Had- 
donfield Monthly Meeting, with the concurrence 
of the Committee, accompanied them, and they 
arrived at Tunesassa early in the Tenth Month 
of that year. Ebenezer Worth, at the request 
of the Committee, had previously gone out and 
made arrangements for their accommodation 
with the tenant occupying the property there. 
Sarah Eastlack soon afterward commenced 
teaching school in the building erected for 
this purpose near the river. 

For several months previous to this date, 
the Indians had been very much unsettled, in 
the prospect of changing their form of Gov- 
ernment, from that of the chiefs who held 
office, generally for life, to that of officers 
who should be elected annually by the people. 
The conduct of the chiefs in some particulars 
had given dissatisfaction, and there was a 
growing disposition among a number of the 
Indians to adopt a form of Government modeled 
after that of the whites. A Convention of 
the people was held on the Cattaraugus Res- 
ervation by general agreement on the fourth 
of Twelfth Month, 1848, in which a new form 
of Government was resolved upon. In the 
Declaration which stated the reasons for this 
change, the following charges are made against 
their ancient form of Government by chiefs, 
‘*It affords no security in the enjoyment of 
property, it provides no laws regulating the 
institution of marriage, but tolerates polygamy. 
It makes no provision for the poor, but leaves 
the destitute to perish. It leaves the people 
dependent on foreign aid for the means of 
education. It has no judiciary executive de- 
partments. It is an irresponsible, self-con- 
stituted aristocracy. Its powers are absolute 
and unlimited in assigning away the people’s 
rights; but indefinite and not exercised, in 
making municipal regulations for their benefit 
or protection. We cannot enumerate the evils 
growing out of a system so defective, nor cal- 
culate its overpowering weight on the progress 
of improvement.” 

The Constitution of the Seneca Nation then 
adopted provided for the election annually of 
a council of eighteen members in which the 
legislative power should reside; of a president 
who should see that all laws are faithfully ex- 
ecuted; and of three peacemakers on each 


Reservation, whose duties are similar to thoy 
of justices of the peace among whiteg, bgt 
with power to take action in the probate gf 
wills and the settlements of decedents 

A clerk, a treasurer, and two marshals 
for each Reservation) were also provided for, 
the latter officers to execute all p 
issued by the courts, and do such other dutigg 
as shall be prescribed by law. 

The power of making treaties was vested jy 
the council but no treaty was to be bi 
until submitted to the people and approved 
three-fourths of all the legal voters, and 
three-fourths of all the mothers of the Nation, 
Officers were then appointed to serve unti] 
others were duly elected. Other provisiogg 
of importance were also included in this Cop. 
stitution: and Philip E. Thomas of Baltimore 
was appointed to represent their Nation at 
Washington, as an agent empowered to actm 
its behalf. 

The action ofthis convention was considerej 
revolutionary by many of the chiefs, whom 
fused to attend it, and who opposed the ree 
ognition of the new Government by the legip 
lature of New York, and by the authorities a 
Washington; some of their number were sent 
to Albany and to Washington in order to pre 
test against it. In remonstrating against the 
recognition of the new Government, it was 
urged by the chiefs that the proceedings of 
the convention were unknown to the great 
body of the people, that the pretended repre 
sentatives of the Seneca Nation who adoptel 
the Constitution were generally men of indit- 
ferent reputation, ignorant and uneducated, 
and that the signatures attached to the Con 
stitution, seventy-two in number, were with 
the exception ot four names those of what was 
called the pagan party, and were possessed 
with but little or no property, and the agents 
of bad and designing men. 

In a document addressed to the President 
of the United States signed by thirty-eight 
chiefs of the Cattaraugus and Allegheny Ret 
ervations, they appeal for the rights guarae 
teed to them by former treaties, in which th 
chiefs were always recognized as the repre 
sentatives of their people and say ‘‘ We donot 
understand why our internal concerns should 
be interfered with by our great father, who 
has so often promised to leave us alone,# 
long as we maintained peace and asked not bis 
interposition, nor why our great father shoald 
keep his word with great nations, and break 
it with the little one that nestled under bis 
broad wings. 

‘‘We are improving in agriculture, in gover 
ment, in everything. We have taken little 
steps, leaning upon the strong arm of om 
father. We must move very slow, for we aft 
weak and the path is a new one, one which 
our fathers never trod. 

‘‘If our father leads us gently and beat 
with us, we will go on, but if he pushes @ 
away to go alone, we must lose the way 
perish. We have our old customs to lean up 
as a staff. New laws such as the white ma 
has are not good for the Indian. They ares 
big staff, so big that his small fingers canné 
grasp it, when we have grown to be big em 
we may lay aside our little stick, but if it ® 
snatched away now, we must fall and die 
We do not think it good to burn the 
house, before we can build the court hous 
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“The Indians must be governed by their old 
until they can live under the laws of 
the white men. We fear our great father 
how young his Seneca children are. 
je commands them to run when they can 
jgrdly stand in this new path.” 
They also complain of a change made in 1847 
which the annuities heretofore paid to the 
chiefs to be distributed among the people at 
their discretion were then paid to the heads 
of the different families according to the 
somber of each family, and use this energetic 
e—‘‘Listen Father, bad people may 
gy itis wrong to pay these annuities to us, 
hot we know that it is right. Have we cheated 
wr people? Our hands are clean, why then 
interfere between us and them? If we do 
grong our customs will reach and punish us, 
will our father break his word, for fear we 
should wrong our people. 
“Listen, Father, to the truth! Say that you 
are so great and we so little that you may do 
what ever you please, and see which mode of 
payment is best for the Indians. Your Agent 
comes and pays each head of the family a few 
dollars and a little cloth and so empties his 
hands, and goes away; in a few days all is 


wr ye and bye our poor Indians come to the 
chiefs and ask for food, but there is nothing 
for them; sick Indians want medicine, and 
naked Indians want clothes, but the chiefs 
have no medicine nor clothes. They go to the 
store-keeper and ask to be trusted, but the 
store-keeper tells them, I can’t trust you, but 
ifthe chiefs promise to pay, I will give you 
what little things you need, and wait until 
nextsummer. But how can the chiefs pass their 
word for money which will not be paid to them. 
“Then comes trouble to the nation, and the 
chiefs want a little money to ward it off. But 
they have none, and white men can cut down 
timber, and steal their land, and abuse the In- 
dians as they please, while the chiefs can only 
sit still, and talk; and so your annuity comes 
down like water in a thunder storm, in a few 
minutes the land is covered, but in a little 
vhile it all runs off and leaves it dry as ever. 
“But pay the money to the chiefs, and it 
comes like a soaking rain that goes deep into 
the ground, and makes all good things grow. 
They take a little part and put it Ly for the 
por, and for the nation, and divide the rest 
among the people. When sick and poor people 
come to them in the winter they can help them 
alittle, and they can pass their word to the 
store-keepers for the honest and industrious 
Indians and all things go well. But now our 
great father who is so far off, and who is never 
here but for a day or two in summer, cuts down 
the chiefs, who are the fathers of their people 
all the year round. 
“He takes away all their power to do good, 
and teaches the young men to despise them. 
Very soon a chief will be nobody. But when 
the chiefs are nobodies, what will the people 
be? When the influence of the chiefs is de- 
tttoyed the people will be without law; when 
or councils are without power, our people 
ate ruined. We are Indians, and not white 
men. Take these things into consideration, 
ther, and destroy this unjust order. 
Live up to your treaties though they be 
made with poor Indians and be truly kind and 
jst to us and to our people.” 


YIM 





In signing the resolutions accompanying the 
new form of Government one Indian only ap- 
pears to have written his name, the remaining 
seventy-one having made their mark as a signa- 
ture. Of the thirty-eight chiefs who signed 
a remonstrance against it eight wrote their 
names and thirty made their mark. 
Notwithstanding the protests of the chiefs 
the Commissioner of Indian affairs at Washing- 
ton announced on the second of Second Month 
1849 that the new form of Government ‘‘hav- 
ing been adopted by a majority will be recog- 
nized by the Government of the United States, 
and so far as may be necessary the relations 
of the Government will be made to conform 
thereto.’’ The legislature of New York after 
investigating the claims of the respective 
parties adopted the same course. 
Notwithstanding this decision the chiefs 
did not relinguish their efforts to regain their 
supremacy for several years, but their appeals 
to the United States and state authorities to 
reverse their decision and restore the ancient 
system of Government were unavailing. 
The friends living at Tunesassa, and the 
members of the Committee believed it would 
not be proper for them to be drawn into the 
controversies which existed amongst the In- 
dians in consequence of this condition uf their 
affairs, and to refrain from giving any advice 
which might be construed into giving active 
support to either party, but te endeavor to 
promote the welfare of the nation as a whole, 
and to recommend such measures as would 
tend to bring about a harmony of feeling and 
an united effort among them to put down evils 
which threatened their prosperity as individuals 


and as a people. 
(To be continued.) 


Mary Berry. 

Mary Berry was a minister of our religious 
Society, belonging to Third Haven Monthly 
Meeting, Talbot County, Maryland. 
In the year 1788 she visited Friends in the 
counties of Philadelphia and Chester, in the 
exercise of her gift as a minister of the gos- 
pel. In the year following, she performed a 
visit of love to thuse not professing with 
Friends in Dorchester and Carolina counties. 
With a minute of concurrence from her 
Monthly Meeting, in the year 1792, she visited 
some of the meetings of Friends on the west- 
ern shore of Maryland and Virginia, most of 
those in North Carolina, and all in South 
Carolina and Georgia, which afforded peace 
and satisfaction of mind, on her return home, 
“and,” said she, ‘‘demands acknowledgments 
of gratitude to the arm of Divine sufficiency, 
who has strengthened and sustained in the 
various difficulties attending.”’ 
In the year following she made a visit to 
the families of Friends at Motherkill and Three 
Runs. 
In 1795 her Monthly Meeting granted her a 
minute for service to some of the West India 
Islands, particularly to Barbadoes. This minute 
states that she was, ‘‘ A minister of the gospel, 
well esteemed among the brethren, and of an 
exemplary and pious life and conversation.’’ 
This certificate and concern obtained the con- 
currence of the Quarterly Meeting; also, that 
of the meeting of Ministers and Elders in 
Philadelphia, but a suitable passage not oc- 
curring, it being a time of war, and she in 





advanced age, this minute was returned to 
Third Haven Monthly Meeting. 

In the winter of 1790 she accompanied Job 
Scott to a number of meetings on the eastern 
shore of Maryland, and in Delaware State, and 
Job writes thus : ‘‘ Dear Mary Berry is one of~ 
the most skilful laborers I have ever known. 
She bows to the root, keeps down to the life, 
thereby works through wonderfully, and mostly 
in the end reigns triumphantly.”’ 

At a meeting at Motherkill he says, ‘* Dear 
Mary Berry lifted up her voice like one of 
the sweetest singers in Israel. She is not 
only advanced in years; but I think, as thor- 
oughly ‘redeemed from the earth, and from 
amongst men,’ and her affections as much set 
on things above, as any one I ever saw, and 
she shines accordingly. May every such il- 
lustrious example animate the minds of all 
that behold their beauty, and engage them to 
press forward through all the crowds of op- 
position, to the mark, for the prize of the 
high calling! I think she is the most bowed 
in prayer, lies the lowest, and rises the most 
in the purity, with the least of creaturely ani- 
mation, and most of Divine life, of almost 
any I have known. Oh! that this may become 
more and more the case in our Society, as 
well as throughout the earth.’’ 

For several of the last years of her life 
she was mostly confined to her own room, ex- 
cept going to meeting. Such was her bodily 
infirmity that when apparently unable to stand 
alone, she would frequently rise in meeting, 
and speak with life and power for a consid 
erable time, without appearing to be fatigued. 
She was diligent in the attendance of meet- 
ings, although residing about three miles dis- 
tant; even when her bodily strength had so 
far failed that she had to be carried from her 
carriage, to her seat in the gallery and back. 
Thus supported by the Divine life, her zeal 
for truth, and love to her friends, continued 
to the close of her useful and exemplary life, 
and she departed in peace. 


Notes in General. 


SIGNS OF THE TIMES.—The London letter of the 
Church Standard says: “The remarkable corre- 
spondence which for the last three months has ap- 
peared in the Daily Telegraph, under the title ‘ Do 
We Believe,’ has been brought to a close. If all 
the letters had been printed on this subject which 
were received, they would have occupied 2500 col- 
umns of the paper. The vast majority of the let- 
ters were from men—doctors, students of every 
description, naval and military officers, clerks in 
public offices, police magistrates, detective officers 
and clergymen. The whole is said to form one of 
the most significant human documents which have 
ever appeared in the public press.” 


Robert College, Constantinople, of which Dr. 
George Washburn was for many years the presi- 
dent, recently completed its forty-first year, and 
has shown a growth of which any educational in- 
stitution might be proud. Starting with but a few 
pupils and in the face of intense local opposition, 
it has acquired a fine plant on the west bank of 
the Bosphorus in the suburbs of Constantinople, 
and permission has recently been given by the 
Turkish Government for the erection of a gymna- 
sium, a science hall, and two additional residences 
forinstructors. During the past year the students 
numbered 320 young men, of whom one-half were 
Greeks, and most of the others Armenians and Bul- 
garians. In all, there were fourteen races repre- 


